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Thou,  ever  joyous  rivulet, 

Dost  dimple,  leap,  and  prattle  yet ; 

And  sporting  with  the  sands  that  pave 
The  windings  of  thy  silver  wave, 

And  dancing  to  thy  own  wild  chime, 
Thou  laughest  at  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  same  sweet  sounds  are  in  my  ear, 
My  early  childhood  loved  to  hear; 

As  pure  thy  limpid  waters  run, 

As  bright  they  sparkle  to  the  sun ; 

As  fresh  and  thick  the  bending  ranks 
Of  herbs  that  line  thy  oozy  banks ; 

The  violet  there,  in  soft  May  dew, 
Comes  up,  as  modest  and  as  blue ; 

As  green,  amid  thy  current’s  stress, 
Floats  the  scarce-rooted  water-cress  ; 
And  the  brown  ground-bird  in  thy  glen, 
Still  chirps  as  merrily  as  then. 


Bryant. 


T  is  in  a  certain  sense  an  Accident  that  I  am 
interested  in  water- cresses.  Having  had  for 
some  years  past  the  advantage  of  a  running 
stream  skirting  one  of  my  gardens  and  affording 
scope  for  a  little  amusement  in  the  cultivation  of 
aquatic  plants,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  I  should  grow  my  own  water-cresses.  I  planted 
them  and  cut  them  for  the  table,  and  they  were  appre- 


ciated.  By  sure  and  not  very  slow  degrees  our  home- 
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grown  cresses  acquired  considerable  local  fame.  They 
certainly  were  delicious,  and  we  had  them  fresh  and  fresh, 
and  they  made  the  table  gay  with  their  beauty.  In  my 
travels  I  occasionally  met  with  distinct  sorts  of  cresses, 
and  I  carried  home  a  few  and  made  plantations  of  them ; 
and  thus,  I  became  a  collector  of  varieties  and  a  student 
of  their  characters,  and  in  a  quite  new  way  an  Amateur  of 
water-cresses.  The  cultivation  of  this  interesting  and 
useful  vegetable  afforded  me  considerable  amusement,  and 
I  had  no  dream  of  a  dark  side  to  the  subject  until  a  sensi¬ 
tive  friend  who  admired  the  heap  of  cresses  on  the  supper 
table  asked  with  some  anxiety,  “  Is  your  brook  quite  free 
from  sewage  ?  ”  I  could  not  declare  that  it  was  beyond 
all  suspicion,  and  I  was  in  no  way  troubled  on  my  own 
account  as  to  the  possible  taint  the  water  might  acquire  in 
passing  the  piggeries  and  poultry  yards  half  a  mile  or  so 
distant  on  its  way  to  me.  The  brook  was  always  bright 
and  crowded  with  little  fishes,  and  the  cresses  never  mani¬ 
fested  contact  with  impurity,  nor  was  there  ever  seen  upon 
it,  or  upon  any  plant  in  it,  a  trace  of  scum  or  deposit. 
But  I  could  not  have  that  question  asked  a  second  time, 
and  I  resolved  that  cresses  from  the  brook  should  never 
again  be  placed  on  the  table.  Since  that  resolution  was 
taken  five  years  have  elapsed,  during  which  time  I  have 
grown  water-cresses  by  a  simple  and  profitable  method, 
which  ensures  to  the  cultivator  complete  command  of  the 
water,  so  that  if  he  likes  to  bear  the  expense  of  sending  to 
Castaly  for  it,  he  may  do  so  and  then  make  his  boast  that 
his  creeses  are  the  produce  of  the  most  famous  spring  in 
all  the  world.  For  the  mass  of  mankind  the  pure  water 
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supplied  to  the  household  will  suffice,  whether  it  is  obtained 
on  the  spot  from  well  or  spring,  or  the  heavens,  or  supplied 
by  a  water  company,  and  paid  for  in  the  usual  way  of  a 
water  rate.  Water-cresses  may  be  grown  in  pots  as  other 
plants  are,  but  when  so  grown  they  require  a  constant  supply 
of  pure  water.  As  you  may  select  the  water  for  them,  and 
rain  water,  river  water,  and  spring  water  are  equally 
available,  as  circumstances  may  determine,  it  follows  that 
pot  culture  enables  us  to  supply  the  table  with  the  much- 
coveted  vegetable,  not  only  free  from  suspicion  of  contact 
with  sewage,  but  exempt  from  the  possibility  of  such  contact. 
It  may  comfort  sensitive  souls  to  know  that  the  finest 
cresses  supplied  to  the  markets,  and  especially  to  the  London 
markets,  are  for  the  most  part  produced  in  the  purest  water 
and  the  purest  air.  The  rills  that  flow  cold  and  bright 
through  pure  and  purifying  chalk  strata  produce  the  best 
brown  cresses;  those  of  a  dark  green  or  purple  colour  are 
generally  speaking  the  produce  of  waters  originating  in  and 
flowing  through  alluvial  strata,  and  the  more  likely  to  be 
tainted  with  sewage.  Water-cress  beds  near  towns  are  of 
necessity  more  or  less  flavoured  with  nitrates  derived  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  although  vegetation  exercises  a 
wonderfully  transforming  power,  there  is  something  to 
be  said  against  sewage-grown  water  plants  that  cannot 
be  said  against  sewage-grown  land  plants.  Let  us  com¬ 
pare,  for  example,  a  cabbage  or  a  cauliflower  with  a  tuft 
of  cresses.  When  we  supply  the  first  with  sewage  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots  and  elaborated  in  the  leaves  and  under 
the  action  of  light  converted  into  wholesome  food.  When 
we  supply  the  second  with  sewage  there  is  no  such  simple 
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absorption  by  the  roots,  because  the  whole  plant  is  bathed 
with  sewage  and  may  even  become  encrusted  with  a  deposit 
that  careless  washing  will  not  wholly  remove.  The  white 
head  of  the  cauliflower  has  never  been  touched  by  sewage, 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  water-cress,  and  therein  is  to 
be  found  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  home  culture  of  the 
latter  by  the  methods  it  is  the  business  of  this  little  book 
to  explain. 

The  very  considerable  proportion  of  sewage-grown 
cresses  that  are  sent  into  the  markets,  renders  it  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  that  those  who  value  the  vege¬ 
table  as  a  corrective  as  well  as  a  delicacy,  and  would  eat  it 
plentifully  and  regularly,  should  provide  themselves  with 
home-grown  supplies.  The  late  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  after  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  sewage  question,  declared  that 
“  water- cresses  act  as  a  scrubbing-brush  to  the  sewage,  and 
remove  all  the  solid  flocculi  from  the  water  which  adhere 
to  the  stalks.”  In  a  conversation  with  the  writer  of  this, 
Mr.  Smee  pronounced  the  pot  culture  of  the  plant 
“  worthy  of  universal  adoption  as  one  means  of  keeping 
disease  out  of  the  house ;  ”  for,  he  added,  “  I  have  seen 
cresses  coated  with  deposits  from  streams  that  I  knew  to 
be  tainted  with  typhus.”  Mr.  Hope,  who,  as  a  sewage 
farmer  of  immense  experience,  would  look  at  the  matter 
from  another  point  of  view,  concurred  with  Mr.  Smee  in 
regarding  water-cresses  as  frequently  carrying  disease 
with  them  in  consequence  of  being  bathed  with  sewage.* 

*  See  Proposals  for  the  Regulation  of  Sewage  Grounds,  by  Alfred  Smee, 
F.R. S.,  F.L.S„,  &c.,  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine ,  Jan.  15,  Feb.  5,  and 
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To  produce  water-cresses  of  the  finest  quality  without 
the  aid  of  running  water,  or  even  of  any  open  ground  or 
garden,  is  such  an  easy  matter,  that  it  may  be  said  with 
perfect  truth  that  pure  and  delicious  cresses  are  within  the 
reach  of  everyone.  They  may  be  grown  in  a  paved  yard, 
or  on  a  window  sill,  or  the  roof  of  a  house,  in  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  manner,  the  requisites  being  suitable  pots, 
pans,  or  boxes,  a  little  good  loam,  a  moderate  supply  of 
pure  water,  and  full  daylight.  It  will  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  a  garden  is  a  great  help  in  such  a  matter,  and 
it  may  here  be  said  with  emphasis  that  wherever  garden 
vegetables  are  grown,  the  water-cress  should  be  of  the 
number,  for  it  is  universally  esteemed,  and  by  many  it  is 
regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  as  a  regular  article  of 
diet  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

The  system  of  cultivation  described  in  this  book  has 
been,  on  several  occasions,  made  public  in  the  horticultural 
papers.  But  inquiries  on  the  subject  are  so  frequent  that 
I  am  compelled  to  adopt  this  method  of  meeting  them,  for 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  repeat  in  the  newspapers  a 
tale  that  has  been  many  times  told.  It  was  in  the  hope  of 
rendering  any  further  writing  unnecessary  that  I  exhibited 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Oct.  2, 
1877,  twelve  pans  of  cresses  grown  as  figured  at  page 
8.  These  examples  so  far  satisfied  and  gratified  the 
Society’s  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  that  I  was 
awarded  a  medal  in  recognition  of  the  merit  of  the  system, 
and  I  then  cherished  the  idea  that  there  would  be  no  need 
for  any  further  demonstration  or  explanation.  But  public 
curiosity  was  only  the  more  excited,  the  papers  in  which 
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DEEP  PAN  FOR  WATER-CRESSES. 
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SHALLOW  PAN  FOIL  WATER-CRESSES. 
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descriptions  of  the  system  had  appeared  were  bought  up, 
and  I  was  literally  deluged  with  letters  of  inquiry  which 
I  have  done  my  best  amidst  many  and  pressing  engage¬ 
ments  to  answer.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a  duty, 
therefore,  that  I  should  write  a  short  treatise  on  water- 
cresses,  taking  a  larger  view  of  the  subject  than  would 
have  been  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  papers  con¬ 
tributed  to  periodicals,  for  dilfuseness  appears  to  be  as 
appropriate  to  the  present  case  as  concentration  and  brevity 
were  in  the  other. 


PAN  CULTURE. 

It  is  such  an  easy  matter  to  grow  the  very  finest  water- 
cresses,  that  a  brief  lesson  will  enable  the  reader,  who  at 
this  moment  perhaps  knows  nothing  of  the  business,  to 
make  a  good  beginning,  and  quickly  discern  the  value  of 
the  amplifications  that  follow.  As  we  must  shape  our  ways 
to  our  means,  it  may  be  understood  at  starting  that  any 
common  flower-pot  of  any  size  or  shape  will  answer  the 
purpose,  and  the  commonest  soil  that  will  grow  a  fairly 
good  cabbage,  will  serve  to  fill  it.  As  for  the  plants,  they 
may  soon  be  obtained  by  striking  cuttings  taken  from  a 
bunch  of  cresses  purchased  from  an  itinerant  merchant  or 
greengrocer,  for,  as  there  are  no  bad  sorts  of  water-cresses, 
any  sort  will  do  to  begin  with.  Fill  the  pot  with  good 
earth,  then  nip  out  the  tops  from  the  cresses  one  to  two 
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inches  long,  plant  them  two  to  three  inches  apart,  making 
holes  with  the  finger  or  a  bit  of  stick  and  pressing  the 
earth  to  the  cuttings  firmly,  and  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  work  is  done.  You  will  be  tempted, 
perhaps,  to  plant  stout  stems,  with  roots  already  formed, 
or  large  cuttings,  with  a  view  to  ensure  plants  more 
quickly,  but  you  will  simply  lose  by  such  an  unwise  pro¬ 
cedure  ;  the  cuttings  can  scarcely  be  too  small,  and  if  they 
are  quite  fresh  and  well  managed  they  will  not  only  be 
well  rooted,  but  growing  nicely  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days. 

We  will  suppose  this  simple  practice  is  entered  upon  in 
the  month  of  May,  which  is  certainly  the  best  time  to 
begin.  In  such  a  case  the  aid  of  glass  is  not  needed.  But 
if  you  have  a  frame  you  may  put  your  pot  of  cuttings  in 
it,  or  you  may  with  advantage  place  it  on  the  floor  of 
a  greenhouse.  But  any  shady  sheltered  spot  will  answer, 
whether  in  or  out  of  doors.  The  pot  containing  the  cuttings 
should  be  stood  in  a  vessel  that  will  hold  an  inch  depth 
of  water,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cuttings  are 
planted  they  should  be  watered  overhead  with  a  common 
water-pot  in  the  ordinary  way.  Repeat  the  waterings 
three  times  a  day,  at  least,  and  oftener  if  convenient,  keep¬ 
ing  the  pot  in  an  inch  depth  of  water,  and  very  soon  the 
cresses  will  begin  to  grow,  and  the  pot  must  then  be  placed 
in  the  full  sun  and  have  two  to  three  inches  depth  of  water, 
and  the  watering  overhead  need  not  be  continued  unless 
it  is  an  amusement,  in  which  case,  by  all  means  go  on, 
for  overhead  watering  is  immensely  beneficial  to  water- 
cresses.  In  about  twenty  days,  or  less,  you  will  be 
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enabled  to  pick  a  nice  dish  of  cresses,  and  you  may  go 
on  picking  until  the  plants  are  exhausted,  which  will 
happen  very  soon  if  the  pot  is  a  small  one,  but  if  of  good 
size,  and  filled  with  good  soil,  plants  started  in  May  will 
not  be  worn  out  until  the  end  of  July  or  the  middle  of 
August.  To  keep  up  the  supply,  therefore,  another  pot 
should  be  started  in  June  and  another  in  July,  and 
another  in  August,  and  after  that  it  will  be  waste  of 
time  to  plant  any  more  for  such  a  very  simple  method  of 
production. 

A  better  mode  of  procedure  is  to  employ  common  red 
ware  seed  pans  fifteen  inches  wide  and  four  to  nine  inches 
deep.  These  can  be  purchased  at  any  place  where  flower¬ 
pots  are  sold  ;  they  cost  but  little,  and  if  carefully  handled 
will  never  be  broken  or  worn  out.  This  size  affords  room 
for  a  good  body  of  soil,  which  is  needed  for  a  quick  growth 
of  tender  cresses,  and  they  are  not  too  large  to  be  moved 
about  conveniently.  If  the  pans  are  shallow  (say  four 
inches  deep)  lay  over  the  hole  or  holes  in  the  bottom  some 
flat  oyster  shells,  and  then  fill  with  rich  loam  such  as  would 
be  used  in  the  cultivation  of  balsams  or  fuchsias.  A  good 
compost  may  be  made  by  mixing  mellow  loam  with  one- 
third  its  bulk  of  rotten  hot-bed  manure,  and  a  little  rough 
grit,  such  as  the  sand  sifted  from  sweepings  of  a  gravel 
path,  may  be  added.  Press  the  soil  rather  firmly  into  the 
pans  and  pile  it  up  into  a  convex  surface  like  a  pie,  put¬ 
ting  a  little  fine  stuff  on  the  top  of  it,  and  it  is  ready  for 
planting.  But  if  deep  pans  are  employed  (say  nine  inches 
deep)  put  in  a  bottom  of  flat  oyster  shells  as  before,  then 
some  lumps  of  broken  brick,  or  chalk,  or  old  mortar, 
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to  a  depth  of  three  inches,  and  fill  up  with  rich  soil  and 
finish  off  pie  fashion,  making  the  work  look  neat  and 
nice. 

In  this  case,  and  in  every  case,  small  cuttings  taken 
from  the  tops  of  fresh  cresses  are  to  be  preferred,  and  they 
should  average  an  inch  in  length  or  less.  Dib  them  in 
with  a  bit  of  stick  or  the  finger,  press  them  firm,  and  let 
them  stand  evenly  from  the  centre  to  the  edge  about  three 
inches  apart.  Then  place  the  pans  in  water  pans  of  suit¬ 
able  size,  into  which  pour  an  inch  depth  of  water  and  stow 
all  away  in  a  frame  or  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse, 
and  water  overhead  twice  a  day  at  least,  and  oftener  if 
convenient.  If  not  distressed  by  sunshine  or  wind,  they 
will  be  well  rooted  in  the  course  of  three  days,  and  the 
question  will  arise,  what  shall  we  do  with  them  ? 

Supposing  we  are  in  the  month  of  May,  they  may  be 
put  out  of  doors  in  the  full  sun  and  have  a  depth  of  two 
inches  of  water,  or  if  the  pans  are  deep,  three  or  four  inches, 
and  they  will  really  want  no  more  attention,  but  it  will 
always  pay  to  water  them  overhead  once  a  day,  for  quick 
growing  produces  the  best  sample. 

Cresses  are  in  greater  demand  and  are  better  worth 
eating  in  summer  than  in  winter.  It  has  been  found  in 
our  practice  a  good  plan  to  start  a  few  pans  in  a  warm 
sunny  greenhouse  early  in  March  and  place  the  pans  in  the 
full  light  with  bell  glasses  over  them  until  the  cuttings  are 
rooted,  which  takes  place  in  two  days.  The  bell  glass 
should  then  be  taken  off,  and  the  plants  should  enjoy  the 
full  sunlight  with  plenty  of  air  on  fine  mornings,  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  house  for  the  advantage  of  warmth  and  shelter. 
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In  the  course  of  fifteen  days  from  the  time  the  cuttings 
were  inserted,  very  nice  cresses  may  be  cut  from  those 
pans  for  the  table,  and  when  the  weather  becomes  mild 
and  moist  in  May  they  may  he  put  out  of  doors  and  will 
produce  seyeral  crops  if  standing  in  water  to  the  depth 
if  an  inch  if  the  pans  are  shallow,  and  three  to  four  inches 
of  the  pans  are  deep. 

The  cultivator  who  has  proceeded  thus  far,  and  is 


satisfied  with  the  results,  will  probably  desire  to  extend 
the  practice,  and  it  will  he  a  very  great  improvement  to 
place  the  pans  in  troughs,  which  is  a  very  simple  matter 
of  cheap  carpentering.  It  is  easy  in  all  these  matters 
to  make  mistakes,  and  it  will  he  a  very  great  mistake  if 
the  troughs  are  in  any  way  larger  than  need  he,  for  not 
only  will  they  cost  more  than  they  should,  but  they  will 
occasion  more  trouble  than,  perhaps,  they  will  pay  for. 
They  should  be  just  deep  .enough  and  no  more,  and  they 
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should  be  no  larger  than  a  man  can  move  with  ease  when 
empty,  because  they  are  of  little  use  in  winter,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  move  them  into  some  out  of  the  way  place 
when  the  out-door  growing  season  is  over.  The  size  of 
trough  that  has  proved  most  useful  with  us  is  made  of  9-inch 
planks  1|  inch  thick.  The  measurements  all  round  are  75 
inches  long,  17  inches  wide,  and  9  inches  deep.  There  is 
no  need  for  any  tap,  but  a  hole  at  one  end  stopped  with  a 
bung  may  be  useful.  They  must  be  well  pitched  inside, 
and  may  be  pitched  or  painted  outside.  Ours  are  painted 
green,  but,  perhaps,  stone-colour  would  be  better  to  pro¬ 
mote  coolness  in  hot  weather.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
small  consequence.  These  troughs  hold  such  a  body  of 
water  that  the  cresses  plunged  in  them  require  no  atten¬ 
tion  beyond  seeing  that  the  water  does  not  sink  too  low. 
The  pans  should  stand  on  bricks  or  inverted  flower-pots, 
so  as  to  be  sufficiently  immersed,  but  should  not  be  plunged 
to  the  rim,  as  the  water-cress  is  rather  an  amphibious  than 
an  aquatic  plant.  Troughs  of  the  size  recommended  will 
accommodate  four  15-inch  pans,  from  which  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  supply  may  be  gathered.  We  keep  four  such 
troughs  in  use  all  the  summer,  and  for  the  winter  supply 
depend  on  pans  started  in  October  under  glass  and 
grown  with  just  enough  warmth  to  keep  them  slowly 
moving. 

It  may  be  proper  to  anticipate  a  possible  objection  to 
this  system  by  confessing  at  once  that  it  is  a  toy  system. 
The  object  of  this  little  book  is  not  to  persuade  the  market 
growers  to  abolish  their  beds  and  rely  on  pans  and  troughs. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  for  household  purposes  it  is  at 
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once  an  elegant,  a  safe,  and  a  profitable  method  of  procedure. 
Indeed,  those  who  thoroughly  succeed  in  the  business  will 
experience  a  surprise  at  the  productiveness  of  the  plant 
when  brought  under  this  toy  system.  A  15-inch  pan  will 
supply  at  one  cutting  half  a  peck  of  fine  cresses  in  the 
height  of  the  growing  season,  and  at  other  times  the  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  proportionately  plentiful  provided  the  plants 
are  renewed  periodically,  for  their  rapidity  and  luxuriance 
of  growth  cause  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  to  keep 
them  after  they  become  attenuated  and  wiry  is  to  make 
waste  of  the  daylight  that  gives  the  primary  stimulus  to 
vegetable  growth.  To  keep  up  the  supply  throughout  the 
year  there  should  be  at  least  four  batches  of  plants  raised 
from  cuttings,  say  in  April,  June,  August,  and  September, 
the  last  being  intended  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  a  green¬ 
house,  or  at  least  the  shelter  of  a  common  frame  after  the 
end  of  October  to  supply  delicate  cresses  during  the  winter 
season.  The  cuttings  may  be  struck  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  October  without  artificial  heat,  but  after  that  date  it  is 
useless  to  put  in  cuttings  unless  they  can  have  the  aid  of 
glass  at  least,  and,  still  better,  the  warmth  proper  to  a 
greenhouse.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  as  the 
days  decline,  the  growth  becomes  less  rapid,  so  that 
although  we  may  gather  for  the  table  in  fifteen  days  from 
the  time  of  inserting  the  cutting's  in  spring  and  early 
summer;  in  the  autumn  and  winter  we  must  wait  longer 
for  the  reward  of  our  agreeable  toil.  Cuttings  started 
September  18  were  first  gathered  from  October  8,  and  the 
plants  lasted  under  glass  to  February,  and  those  planted 
October  1 1  were  ready  to  be  cut  from  November  9.  Thus 
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in  the  month  of  May  15  days  will  suffice ;  in  the  month 
of  September  20  days  must  elapse  before  the  first  crop  is 
ready ;  and  in  the  month  of  October  28  days. 

At  this  stage  of  the  story  the  reader  may  he  desirous  of 
knowing  whether  the  plant  can  he  grown  from  seed  as 
well  as  from  cuttings  ?  Yes,  it  can  be  grown  perfectly 
well  from  seed,  hut  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  April  or  May 
the  plants  will  not  he  ready  to  cut  from  in  less  than  two  to 
three  months  at  least.  Therefore,  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
the  raising  of  water-cresses  from  seed  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Some  pans  of  seed  sown  April  28  and  for  a  time  kept 
under  glass  to  promote  germination  and  in  every  w'ay 
afterwards  well  taken  care  of,  were  for  the  first  time  cut  from 
July  14 — a  period  of  eleven  weeks  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances.  Thus  we  may  reckon  on  growing  and 
disposing  of  five  crops  from  cuttings  in  the  time  required 
to  grow  one  from  seed. 


FRAME  CULTURE  FOR  WINTER  SUPPLY. 

When  considerable  supplies  of  cresses  are  wanted 
during  the  winter,  the  easiest  way  to  obtain  them  is  by 
growing  them  in  a  pit  or  frame  which  has  the  advantage 
of  artificial  heat,  whether  from  hot- water  pipes,  which  are 
to  he  preferred  in  a  private  garden,  or  from  fermenting 
material,  which  will  generally  he  the  best  for  the  market 
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grower.  The  plant  is  hardy  certainly,  but  it  is  only  by 
keeping  it  growing,  and  otherwise  treating  it  as  of  tender 
constitution,  that  nice  plump,  leafy,  tender  cresses  can  be 
obtained  during  the  winter.  It  is  well  to  adopt  two  modes 
of  procedure,  by  making  up  a  bed  for  a  solid  plantation, 
and  supplementing  this  with  pots  or  pans  of  not  less 
than  8  inches  or  more  than  15  inches  in  diameter,  or  boxes 
4  inches  deep  at  least,  of  any  size,  so  that  they  are  not  too 
large  to  be  moved  about  conveniently.  The  bed  should 
consist  of  rich  strong  soil  with  about  a  twentieth  part  or  so 
of  fine  plaster  or  sifted  lime  rubbish,  or  small  chalk  added, 
and  should  be  from  6  to  12  inches  deep.  By  whatever 
method  the  heat  is  maintained,  the  bed  should  be  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  about  50  to  60  deg.,  and  the  air  of  the 
pit  about  5  deg.  higher.  The  same  kind  of  soil  may  be 
employed  to  fill  pots  and  boxes  ;  but  there  should  be  added 
to  it  a  larger  proportion  of  calcareous  matter  and  some 
rough  grit.  There  is  no  need  for  water-pans  or  troughs  in 
frame  culture.  It  is  sufficient  to  water  freely  and  liberally 
with  a  common  water-pot,  taking  care  that  the  water  is  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  frame,  and  better  if  a  little 
warmer,  but  colder  it  must  not  be.  During  severe  frosty 
weather  give  less  water,  and  rather  leave  the  plants  alone 
than  do  anything  with  them,  taking  care  to  put  on  a  fair 
covering  of  mats  at  night,  and  during  the  day  always  to 
allow  as  much  light  as  possible.  During  mild  weather  air 
should  be  given  freely  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  in 
those  bursts  of  sunny  spring-like  weather  that  occur  to 
help  us  through  our  long  dull  winter,  it  is  advisable  to 
draw  down  the  lights  and  expose  the  plants  to  the  free  air 
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and  sunshine.  Short  of  shrivelling  the  plants  by  frost  or 
wind,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ventilate  too  freely.  But  it 
is  not  well  to  give  water  before  exposing  the  plants  to  a 
breeze ;  rather  they  should  be  dry  on  the  top  when  the 
lights  are  drawn  down,  and  should  be  well  watered  when 
shut  up,  or  soon  after  mid-day. 

The  advantage  of  growing  a  certain  portion  of  the 
stock  in  pots  and  boxes  is  that  they  can  be  transferred,  if 
needful,  to  a  warm  greenhouse  or  propagating  pit,  to  an¬ 
ticipate  or  supplement  the  supplies  from  the  bed,  which 
may  come  slower  than  was  expected,  or  may,  after  the 
turn  of  the  year,  begin  to  fail  too  soon.  Bor  the  winter 
growth  cuttings  should  be  started  about  the  middle  of 
September,  with  a  little  heat  to  help  them,  and  should  be 
planted  out  when  fairly  rooted,  and  encouraged  to  grow 
freely.  It  has  been  a  golden  rule  with  us  never  to  remove 
the  cuttings  from  the  pans  they  are  struck  in,  except  for 
planting  in  beds.  In  all  cases  cultivation  in  pans  and 
boxes  should  be  founded  on  the  simple  practice  of  planting 
once  only,  for  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  to  shift  on  from  the 
cutting-pans  in  the  way  of  the  orthodox  plant  grower. 

The  stock  started  in  the  middle  of  September  will,  if  kept 
growing,  begin  to  fail  about  the  end  of  January,  but  much 
will  depend  on  the  temperature,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
cutting.  Hence  a  batch  of  cuttings  should  be  put  in 
about  the  end  of  November  to  carry  on  the  supply  far 
into  the  spring.  In  summer  culture  the  smallest  possible 
cuttings  make  the  very  best  of  plants,  but  in  winter  cul¬ 
ture  it  is  by  no  means  bad  practice  to  plant  in  fresh  soil 
well-rooted  pieces,  to  ensure  a  good  plant  in  less  time,  and 
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the  plant  made  in  this  way  should  he  allowed  to  make 
some  growth  before  it  is  cut  from. 

The  crop  must  he  gathered  in  a  methodical  manner. 
In  the  case  of  pots  and  boxes,  cut  from  them  all  that  can 
be  got  before  touching  any  others.  Then  push  them  back 
to  sprout  again,  and  cut  another  lot.  The  same  way  in 
cutting  from  a  bed  under  glass  :  cut  across  in  strips,  so  as 
to  have  a  regular  growth  to  follow,  beginning  at  one  end 
and  proceeding  regularly  to  the  other.  The  most  vigorous 
varieties  are  the  best  adapted  for  this  cultivation. 


GARDEN  CULTURE  FOR  SUMMER  SUPPLY. 

It  is  impossible  to  grow  nice  cresses  in  summer  without 
a  systematic  supply  of  water,  except  it  be  on  a  very  small 
scale,  in  which  case,  perhaps,  the  water-pot  may  carry  it 
through.  There  comes  a  time,  in  a  fine  summer,  when 
everything  is  roasted  with  heat,  and  then  fresh  succulent 
cresses  are  invaluable,  and  the  little  labour  requisite  to 
their  production  is  comparatively  nothing  when  we  look  at 
the  result.  TVherever  there  is  a  brook  or  any  other  whole¬ 
some  water — and  if  stagnant,  or  nearly  so,  it  does  not 
matter — the  pans  that  have  been  gathered  from,  and 
which,  in  the  month  of  April,  contain  only  worn-out 
plants,  may  be  carefully  knocked  out,  and  the  soil  with  the 
plants  rooted  in  it  placed  in  spots  where  the  current  will 
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not  wash  them  away,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the  new 
growth  will  be  most  luxurious,  and  by  this  simple  method 
a  liberal  supply  may  be  ensured  for  the  early  days  of 
summer.  So  much  by  way  of  preface  to  this  chapter. 
Now  for  the  treatise  on  garden  culture.  A  regular  flow 
of  water  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  culture  of 
the  water-cress  in  beds.  The  very  best  cresses  are  grown 
in  pure  water  on  a  subsoil  of  chalk  or  gravel,  but  they 
may  be  grown  to  advantage  on  any  soil,  provided  the 
water  is  at  command  for  the  purpose.  In  respect  of  this 
essential  element,  an  abundance  is  to  be  desired,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  good  management  will  make  a  little  go  a  long 
way,  and  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  brook  or  other 
similar  source  of  water  supply,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
whether  a  common  water  butt  or  large  iron  tank  might 
not  be  made  use  of  as  a  fountain-head  to  keep  a  stream 
trickling  through  one  or  two  beds,  and  towards  this  the 
roof  water  from  out-houses  and  the  like  would  afford  a 
considerable  contribution.  A  tank  holding  five  hundred 
gallons  would  fairly  well  feed  a  bed  60  feet  in  length,  and 
once  determine  how  to  fill  the  tank  daily,  and  it  becomes 
a  fountain-head  for  a  very  large  production  of  cresses,  and 
in  many  instances  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  prove 
profitable  in  the  production  of  supplies  for  the  market. 

We  must,  however,  suppose  that  there  is  a  stream  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  first  thing  will  be  to  dam  it  to  make  a  head 
of  water,  and  then  construct  the  beds  in  a  series  of  levels 
from  this  head  to  make  a  fall  throughout.  Anyone  in¬ 
tending  to  do  the  thing  well  should  contrive  to  see  some 
water-cress  beds  in  the  first  instance.  In  a  private  garden 
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the  neat  way  of  making  the  beds  would  he  to  have  them 
four  feet  wide,  with  four  feet  grass  alleys  between.  The 
mechanical  part  of  the  work  must  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  For  a  general  rule  we  will  prescribe 
that  the  beds  are  cut  one  foot  deep,  and  puddled  with  clay 
and  banked  at  the  sides  with  stout  oak  planking.  A  much 
rougher  method  would  answer  quite  as  well  in  a  case  where 
appearances  are  not  of  much  consequence.  The  main 
points  to  consider  are  these — to  convey  the  water  slowly 
and  constantly  through  the  entire  plantation ;  to  grow  the 
cresses  on  a  bed  of  soil  six  inches  deep,  consisting  in 
great  part  of  chalk  and  gravel,  or  if  these  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  common  loam  will  answer  very  well,  but  will  pro¬ 
duce  green  rather  than  brown  cresses.  The  water  should 
average  in  depth  four  inches,  but  a  depth  of  two 
inches  will  answer  at  times  when  water  is  scarce,  and  in 
emergencies  the  beds  may  be  ponded  up  by  using  a  plank 
as  a  sluice  to  stop  the  flow.  In  many  districts  the  water 
supply  is  the  great  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  and  there¬ 
fore  severe  economy  of  water  is  a  matter  that  must  be 
thought  of  now.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  remark 
that  if  a  bed  is  well  made,  so  that  the  waste  does  not 
amount  to  much,  it  may  be  refreshed  every  morning  with 
a  moderate  supply,  and  there  need  not  be  any  outflow 
whatever.  In  this  case  one  bed  would  be  better  than  two, 
and  it  could  be  divided  into  lengths  by  planks  on  edge,  to 
ensure  systematic  cutting  and  a  regular  successional 
growth.  A  bed  fifteen  feet  in  length,  divided  into  three, 
would  produce  a  large  supply,  and  a  very  small  head  of 
water  would  suffice  for  it.  The  making  would  cost  but 
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little,  and  the  management  would  he  a  most  easy  matter, 
and  would  consist  chiefly  in  clearing  out  twice  a  year, 
and  replanting,  the  times  for  which  are  May  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  advantage  of  dividing  the  bed,  or  of  having  a 
series  of  beds,  is  that  a  portion  can  he  replanted  at  a  time, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  halt  in  the  supply,  for  a  general  clear 
out  will  make  an  ugly  gap  in  the  filling  of  the  basket. 
This  matter  is  of  some  moment  at  the  time  when  the 
plants  persist  in  flowering,  for  if  they  are  not  then  cut 
hack  in  succession,  they  will  be  wiry  and  tough.  If  pos¬ 
sible  one  compartment  should  he  allowed  to  flower  and 
left  alone,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  growth  that  will 
follow,  to  keep  the  supply  going  while  other  compartments 
are  replanted. 


VARIETIES  AND  THEIR  MERITS, 

Brown  cresses  are  held  in  great  esteem  near  London, 
hut  are  in  many  of  the  provinces  quite  unknown.  It  will 
be  found  by  the  inquirer  into  these  matters  that  the  finest 
brown  cresses  are  the  produce  of  chalk  soils  and  pure  air, 
the  cresses  from  the  chalk  of  Kent  and  the  chalk  of  Hert¬ 
fordshire  being  particularly  fine.  Having  collected 
varieties,  and  observed  their  characters  and  modes  of 
growth,  I  must  vote  for  the  Springhead  Brown  as  the  best 
of  its  class.  It  is  fat,  tender,  and  handsome,  sometimes 
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almost  coarse  with  the  splendid  vigour  of  its  growth,  but 
never  too  coarse  for  the  eye  or  the  palate  that  has  become 
critical  in  the  way  of  water-cresses.  This  cress  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  quantity  to  Covent  Grarden  Market,  and  the  best 
way  to  obtain  a  stock  for  growing  is  either  to  secure  it  at 
the  fountain-head  or  take  the  word  of  the  market  men 
that  it  will  be  supplied  to  you.  In  any  case  a  single 
bunch  is  enough  to  supply  cuttings  to  begin  with,  if  any 
particular  variety  is  wanted,  and  therefore  every  separate 
sort  grown  in  the  garden  need  not  represent  more  than  a 
single  and  separate  penny.  The  market  grower  must 
make  stock  in  his  own  way  ;  this  book  is  not  written  for 
him. 

The  finest  variety  for  a  gentleman’s  garden,  more  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  summer  supply,  is  the  Erfurt  Green , 
also  known  as  the  Erfurt  Sweet.  It  is  very  distinct,  being 
of  moderate  growth,  scarcely  fat,  with  no  trace  of  brown 
or  purple,  but  of  a  rich  soft  blue  green  tone,  with  smallish 
leaves,  and  a  certain  distinctive  compactness  of  habit 
which  anyone  who  has  once  seen  a  fair  sample  will  always 
remember.  To  secure  this  variety  the  surest  way  is  to 
raise  plants  from  seed,  which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
respectable  seedsman.  Having  once  secured  it,  you  have 
but  to  secure  a  fresh  lot  of  cuttings  before  the  plants  are 
worn  out  to  keep  the  Erfurt  variety  on  its  feet  as  long  as 
you  please.  If  the  old  pans  are  turned  out  in  May  into 
the  brook,  the  Erfurt  cress  will  give  tender  cresses  when 
the  hot  weather  has  made  other  sorts  wiry  and  pungent, 
for  it  is  in  less  haste  to  flower,  and  being  the  least  pungent 
of  any  variety,  it  is  even,  when  somewhat  wiry,  of  better 
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quality  than  sorts  that  persuade  the  palate  that  leather 
thongs  have  been  dipped  in  mustard,  for  they  are  never 
tough  or  distinctly  pungent. 

The  best  for  winter  is  our  own  Stoke  Newington  Purple, 
which  has  been  pretty  freely  distributed,  and  should  by 
this  time  be  easily  obtainable  through  the  nursery  and 
seed  trade.  It  is  a  rampant  grower,  tending  in  hot  weather 
to  coarseness ;  but  in  early  summer,  and  after  the  hot 
weather  has  passed  far  into  the  autumn,  it  combines  fat¬ 
ness  with  delicacy,  and  is  probably  the  most  generally 
useful  and  profitable  sort  grown.  It  has  a  stout  fleshy 
stem  of  a  dark  green  colour,  heavily  stained  with  bluish 
purple  at  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  full  dark  green,  with 
patches  of  purple  or  bronzy-blue  near  the  stalks,  the  whole 
plant  being  characterized  by  vigour  and  depth  of  colour, 
and,  except  in  very  hot  weather,  tenderness  of  texture. 
The  rapidity  of  growth  of  this  variety  is  such  that  a  few 
tufts  washed  out  from  our  water  by  a  flood  in  the  month  of 
February,  1876,  completely  filled  the  brook  beyond  and 
below  our  boundaries  to  the  distance  of  a  furlong  by  the 
month  of  June  following,  for  wherever  a  scrap  was  arrested 
on  its  way  down  the  water  it  struck  root  and  spread,  and 
made  a  splendid  mat  of  water-cress  instantly  upon  the 
accession  of  growing  weather  with  the  advance  of  spring. 
And  a  friend  of  mine  destroyed  that  furlong  of  water-cress 
by  diverting  the  brook.  But  I  had  to  forgive  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  employed  as  engineer  by  those  masters  of 
human  destiny  in  the  suburbs  of  London — the  speculative 
builders.  May  Providence  be  kind  to  them  at  last,  for  the 
race  they  work  for  to  provide  shelter  within  lean  walls  has 
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never  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  these,  their  unselfish 
benefactors. 

Water-cresses  produce  seed  most  profusely  if  allowed  to 
do  so.  To  save  it  is  an  easy  matter.  Cut  the  stems  while 
still  green  when  the  pods  are  nearly  ripe,  and  lay  them  on 
cloths  in  the  sun  to  ripen,  and  the  rest  is  easy  enough. 
We  have  so  rarely  required  seed  that  the  routine  of  the 
garden  has  been  followed  in  saving  it,  and  has  answered 
perfectly.  This  routine,  however,  is  peculiar,  and  may, 
perhaps  with  advantage,  be  described.  A  large  bell-glass 
is  placed,  mouth  upwards,  in  a  sunny  greenhouse,  and  as 
the  nearly  ripe  seed-pods  are  cut  with  a  few  inches  of 
green  stem  attached,  they  are  thrown  into  the  bell-glass, 
and  there,  aided  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  ripen  and 
shell  themselves  out.  The  result  is  a  clean  sample  of  dry 
seed  at  the  bottom  of  the  upturned  bell-glass,  and  the 
dry  stems  can  be  removed  in  a  moment  and  thrown 
away. 

To  raise  plants  from  seed  it  is  best  to  proceed  exactly  as 
for  raising  plants  from  cuttings,  putting  a  crust  of  fine  soil 
on  the  top  of  the  pie  and  sowing  the  seeds  very  thinly 
and  covering  with  a  mere  dust  of  fine  soil.  The  pans 
should  stand  in  an  inch  or  two  of  water,  and  the  best  place 
for  them  in  spring  is  a  sunny  shelf  in  a  warm  greenhouse ; 
in  summer,  a  cool  frame  and  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  over  to 
reduce  the  light  and  arrest  evaporation.  It  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  shift  them  from  the  seed-pans;  let  them  make  their 
growth  in  the  soil  they  were  sown  in,  and  if  stock  is  needed 
the  plants  can  be  cut  from  again  and  again  for  the 
purpose. 
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A  BIT  OP  BOTANY. 

All  that  need  be  said  has  been  said,  therefore  this 
chapter  may  pass  unheeded  by  those  who  are  in  haste.  It 
is  not,  however,  altogether  superfluous,  for  mistakes  are 
made  occasionally,  and  when  the  wrong  plant  is  eaten 
health  may  be  injured,  and  even  life  jeopardized.  Some 
very  unwholesome  plants  keep  company  with  water-cresses 
when  they  are  allowed  to  go  a  little  wild,  and  a  few  of 
these  very  closely  resemble  the  refreshing  and  palatable 
preserver  of  health. 

The  Common  Watercress  is  the  Nasturtium  officinale ,  or 
Sisymbrium  nasturtium  of  the  botanists.  The  gay  flower¬ 
ing  plant,  known  as  the  “  Nasturtium  ”  in  gardens,  is  not 
a  nasturtium  at  all,  but  a  tropaeolum.  That  it  should  be 
called  a  nasturtium  by  the  unlearned  is  easily  accounted 
for.  Its  succulent  texture  and  pleasant  pungent  flavour 
suggest  a  relationship  to  the  true  cresses  (from  which  it  is 
far  removed,  its  nearest  relationship  being  with  the  pelar¬ 
goniums),  and  hence,  being  eaten  as  a  cress,  and  at  first 
known  as  the  “  Indian  Cress, ”  it  was  but  a  finishing  stroke 
of  superficial  propriety  to  call  it  a  nasturtium. 

The  plant  is  so  distinct  in  its  characters  that  it  needs  no 
botanical  learning  to  distinguish  it  from  the  objectionable 
weeds,  such  as  the  glossy-leaved  ranunculus  (. Ranunculus 
sceleratus),  the  wild  celery  (Apium  graveolens) ,  and  the 
aquatic  polygonums,  which  often  grow  with  it.  The  most 
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obvious  characteristic  is  its  leafage,  the  leaves  consisting  of 
from  five  to  seven  ovate  or  roundish  leaflets,  which  increase 
in  size  upward,  the  one  that  terminates  the  series  being 
largest  of  any.  The  flowers  appear  in  terminal  clusters  : 
they  are  small,  white,  consisting  of  four  roundish  petals. 
To  these  succeed  slightly  curved  pods,  half  an  inch  long, 
which  stand  erect,  and  when  they  open  they  disclose  a 
double  row  of  small  seeds.  Many  common  aquatic  plants 
resemble  the  water- cress  when  seen  collectively ;  but  al¬ 
though  these  may  have  pinnate  leaves,  they  will  be  found 
lacking  the  distinctive  characters  of  a  larger  terminal  leaflet 
and  terminal  clusters  of  four-parted  white  flowers. 

There  are  in  the  British  flora  four  species  of  nasturtium. 
One  of  these  we  may  consider  disposed  of  so  far  as  this 
chapter  is  concerned.  The  Creeping  Water-Cress  (Nas¬ 
turtium  sylvestre ),  is  plentifully  distributed  in  the  southern 
counties,  and,  like  our  favourite  plant,  haunts  the  banks  of 
streams  and  mixes  with  the  water  crowfoot  [Ranunculus 
aquatilis)  in  still  muddy  ponds.  In  leafage  it  differs  from 
the  common  water-cress  in  having  the  leaflets  deeply  cut, 
the  terminal  leaflet  larger  than  the  rest,  but  less  con¬ 
spicuously  so,  and  the  flowers  are  yellow.  The  Marsh 
Water-Cress  [Nasturtium  palustre ),  also  known  as  N.  ter- 
restre,  resembles  the  last  closely,  but  is  more  slender,  the 
leaves  are  more  distinctly  toothed,  the  flowers  yellow 
The  Great  Water- Cress  [Nasturtium  amphibium ),  is  larger 
than  the  rest,  attaining  a  length  of  two  to  three  feet.  The 
leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plant,  when  immersed,  are 
often  very  much  divided,  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
water  crowfoot;  but  the  leaves  above  water  are  not  pinnate, 
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but  cut  into  four  to  six  broad  lobes,  the  remainder  of  the 
leaf  being  oblong  or  narrowish  ovate.  The  flowers^are 
yellow.  All  these  are  wholesome  plants,  and,  like  the 
common  water-cress,  somewhat  pungent  in  flavour.  But 
they  are  far  inferior  every  way,  and  therefore  not  worth 
cultivating. 

The  four  petals  of  the  flower  of  the  water-cress  afford  a 
key  to  its  place  in  the  natural  system  of  botany.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  great  family  of  cruciferous  plants,  and  is  a 
near  relative  of  the  cabbage,  turnip,  seakale,  mustard, 
radish,  wallflower,  and  rocket.  In  common  with  many 
cruciferous  plants,  it  possesses-  antiscorbutic  properties,  and 
its  agreeable  warm  flavour,  which  recommends  it  as  a 
salad,  affords  an  indication  of  its  dietetic  value,  for  it  is 
carminative  and  stimulant,  and  of  especial  service  in 
assisting  a  weak  digestion.  As  in  respect  of  such  matters 
a  professional  opinion  is  usually  esteemed,  the  following, 
cut  from  the  British  Medical  Journal,  may  be  interest¬ 
ing 

“  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  are  several  sub¬ 
stances  that  possess  the  double  quality  of  food  and  medi¬ 
cine,  and  as  such  might  be  usefully  employed  in  thera¬ 
peutics.  Among  the  vegetables  that  possess  the  valuable 
property  referred  to  water-cress  may  be  mentioned. 
According  to  an  analysis  by  M.  Chatin,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris,  and  present  President 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, '  water- cress  contains,  1, 
a  sulpho-nitrogenous  essential  oil ;  2,  a  bitter  extract ;  3, 
iodine  ;  4,  iron ;  5,  phosphates,  water,  and  some  other  salts. 
As  medicine  the  water-cress  has  been  vaunted  for  its  efficacy 
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in  all  cases  in  which  the  digestive  organs  are  weak,  in 
cachexia,  in  scurvy,  in  scrofula,  and  lymphatism ;  it  has 
even  been  prescribed  as  a  cure  for  phthisis.  The  medical 
principles  which  it  contains  are  more  or  less  abundant  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  culture  or  maturity  of  the  plant.  Thus, 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower  they  are  in  greater  quantity  in 
the  plant  than  before  that  condition  ;  the  essential  oil  in¬ 
creases  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  sun’s  rays  it  re¬ 
ceives.  The  proper  culture  of  the  plant  develops  in  it  the 
bitter  and  tonic  principles,  and  the  phosphates  will  be  found 
in  proportion  to  the  manure  employed.  Finally,  the  quantity 
of  iron  will  deoend  upon  the  richness  of  the  water  in  which 

JL.  JL 

the  cress  is  planted.  As  food  water-cress  ought  to  be  used 
in  its  green  or  uncooked  state,  in  the  form  of  salad  or 
without  any  seasoning.  Water-cress  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  i  sirop  antiscorbutique  ’  of  the  French 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  commonly  prescribed  in  scrofulous 
and  scorbutic  affections.”  To  this  elaborate  statement  of 
the  case,  it  may  with  advantage  be  added  that  the  plant 
does  not  act  energetically,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a 
food  rather  than  a  medicine.  Therefore,  to  derive  from  it 
the  benefit  it  is  capable  of  rendering,  it  should  be  eaten 
frequently  and  continuously,  and  always  in  moderation  ; 
for,  in  common  with  other  vegetables  that  are  eaten 
raw,  any  excess  will  be  followed  by  inconvenience,  and 
prove  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial.  It  is  an  especial  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  home  culture  of  the  water-cress  that 
its  elegant  appearance  and  health-giving  properties  entitle 
it  to  a  place  on  the  table  with  every  meal.  The  Frenchman 
loves  to  eat  it  with  a  chicken  or  a  steak,  but  an  English- 
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man  can  only  regard  it  as  an  accompaniment  to  bread  and 
butter,  or  to  mingle  with  lettuce  and  endive  in  the  salad- 
bowl.  These  considerations  lead  naturally  to  the  subject 
of 

COOKERY. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  cook  water-cresses,  and  that  is  to 
stew  them.  They  must  be  nicely  trimmed  and  washed, 
and  drained  as  dry  as  possible.  Then  put  them  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  lump  of  butter  and  a  moderate  dressing  of 
pepper  and  salt,  and  put  them  over  a  moderate  fire  and 
shake  them  occasionally.  In  the  course  of  five  minutes 
(or  less)  they  will  be  quite  tender,  and  ready  to  serve  as 
sauce  to  a  boiled  chicken,  or,  with  the  addition  of  a  very 
little  horse-radish  vinegar,  to  smother  a  nicely  broiled 
steak. 


GOSSIP. 

The  cultivation  of  the  water-cress  is  a  comparatively 
modern  industry.  That  the  plant  was  eaten  in  the  most 
ancient  times  cannot  be  doubted,  and  a  rough-living  race 
must  have  found  it  especially  serviceable  to  vary  the  neces¬ 
sarily  narrow  dietary  of  a  time  when  the  silver  grill  was 
unthought  of,  and  the  effect  of  charcoal  in  enlarging  the 
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liver  of  the  goose  in  the  interests  of  gastronomy  had  not 
yet  obtained  serious  attention. 

We  should  not  easily  find  amongst  the  humbler  sorts  of 
vegetation  one  that  attracts  us  so  powerfully  by  appeals  to 
sentiment  as  the  water-cress.  The  poets  have  noted  it  as 
the  companion  of — 

“The  rivulet 

Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine 

and  when  they  thought  of  a  hermit’s  banquet,  this  came 
second  in  order  of  merit  to  flavour  the  rustic  bread.  In  a 
delightful  song  of  thanksgiving,  Herrick  sings — 

“  Lord,  I  confess  too,  when  I  dine, 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 

And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 
There  placed  by  Thee,— 

The  worts,  the  purslane,  and  the  mess 
Of  "water-cress.” 

The  closing  lines  of  the  third  book  of  Wordsworth’s 
“Excursion”  seem  as  if  the  plant  had  spoken  to  him  of 
its  native  whereabouts,  and  enabled  him  to  derive  a  new 
and  encouraging  meditation  from  those  “  rills  and  gills  ” 
with  which,  of  all  men,  he  was  most  familiar  : — 

“  Who  e’er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountain  brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen, 

Within  the  depths  of  its  capacious  breast, 

Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  sky  ; 

And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam, 

And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved, 

Numerous  as  stars  ;  that,  by  their  onward  lapse, 
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Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream, 

Else  imperceptible.  Meanwhile,  is  heard 
Perchance  a  roar  or  murmur  ;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  Nature  charged 
With  the  same  pensive  office  ;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits, 

The  earth-born  wanderer  hath  passed  ;  and  quickly, 

That  respite  o’er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  be  again  encountered. — Such  a  stream 
Is  human  Life  ;  and  so  the  Spirit  fares 
In  the  best  quiet  to  its  course  allowed  ; 

And  such  is  mine, — save  only  for  a  hope 
That  my  particular  current  soon  will  reach 
The  unfathomable  gulf,  where  all  is  still  !  ” 

But  these  fancies  should  not  divert  us  from  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  beginnings  of  things  that  fashion  sanctions. 
If  the  beanstalk  could  take  Jack  into  fairyland,  a  sprig  of 
water-cress  might  bear  a  poor  philosopher  some  distance 
back  towards  the  primeval  chaos,  if  not  to  ask  about  the 
origin  of  species,  at  least  to  unravel  the  secrets  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  breakfast  table  and  the  simple  cuisine  of  the 
original  anthropophagi. 

At  what  hour  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  men  begin 
to  eat  water-cresses  ?  They  must  have  been  known  and 
appreciated  in  those  early  days  “  when  wild  in  woods 
the  noble  savage  ran,”  and  doubtless  garnished  the  lun¬ 
cheon  table  of  the  palaeolithic  warrior  who  had  caught  and 
cooked  a  sinful  brother  who  well  deserved  to  become  what 
the  Fijians  call  “  boko.”  Mr.  Woodward  has  given  me 
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many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  cavemen  of  Europe 
ate  their  dead,  for  amongst  the  ethnological  curiosities  in 
his  charge,  it  appears  that  many  bear  evidence  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  in  troglodytic  times  of  the  practice  of  cannibalism 
in  its  more  proper  shape  of  ensuring  a  banquet  as  the  result 
of  a  fight ;  and  its  less  proper  one  of  filling  with  cheap 
funeral  meats  the  house  of  mourning.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  any  tasty  and  salutary  plant  provided  in  the 
great  banqueting-house  of  Nature,  and  requiring  neither 
cooking  nor  salad  dressing  to  persuade  it  to  go  down,  would 
be  sought  with  eagerness  as  a  supplement  to  the  savage 
dietary,  and  a  corrective  of  its  defects.  The  flesh-eating 
inhabitants  of  Viti  hold  in  high  esteem  a  native  tomato, 
which  has  been  named  Solanum  anthropophagorum,  because 
of  its  being  eaten  with  cold  missionary.  In  the  days  before 
British  rule  was  established  there,  this  tomato  was  grown 
at  every  cottage  door,  so  as  to  be  always  handy  in  case  of 
something  or  somebody  turning  up.  And  the  reason  given 
by  the  epicures  themselves  for  this  practice  was  the  very 
satisfactory  one  that  a  man  is  not  only  a  cooking  animal, 
but  an  animal  to  be  cooked,  and  however  well  done  likely  to 
disagree  with  his  patrons  unless  flattered  with  a  suitable 
sauce.  Thus  the  dead  man  may  be  said  to  be  comforted 
when  he  smokes  on  the  festive  board.  The  sauce  soothes 
him,  and  becomes  a  benign  go-between  to  reconcile  him  to 
his  consumers,  who  themselves  will  smoke  presently. 

"When  savagery  ceased,  however,  the  proper  reign  of  the 
water-cress  began,  for  until  then  it  was  often  superseded 
by  the  more  pungent  brooklime  and  other  watery  acridi¬ 
ties  to  help  digestion,  but  a  peaceable  habit  of  mind  begot 
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a  taste  for  the  gentler  salads,  of  which  our  plant  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  chief.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  he  erudite  on 
the  subject  of  cresses,  for  in  the  old  books  they  obtain  no 
attention,  except  where  perhaps  they  mingle  with  some¬ 
body’s  repast  in  a  general  way.  “A  dinner  of  herbs  where 
love  is  ”  must  be  dependent  for  finish  to  the  grateful  salad 
of  the  brook,  and  the  sacrifice  of  wholesome  fruitage  to  the 
immortal  gods  always  needed  the  refreshing  green  leafage 
of  the  beneficent  watery  way-bread  that  the  primitive  races 
found  corrective  to  their  coarse  diet;  and  the  Persians  and 
Greeks  wisely  learned  in  good  time  to  eat  it  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  a  healthy  growth  of  the  body,  and  to  quicken  the 
powers  of  the  mind. 

A  cress,  philologically  considered,  is  any  very  quick- 
sprouting  plant  of  humble  growth.  To  be  crescent  is  to  be 
growing,  and  this  sense  of  the  word  is  older  than  that  which 
derives  cress  from  cross,  because  the  plant  belongs  to  the 
crosswort  family,  or  Cruciferce ,  the  flowers  of  which  have 
four  petals  symmetrically  arranged,  and  in  many  instances 
dividing,  so  as  to  form  a  cross-like  figure.  The  word  cress 
carries  us  right  away  into  the  dim  recesses  of  primitive 
Teutonic  speech,  where  there  is  a  shadow  of  a  root  from 
which  springs  not  the  word  cress  only,  but  grass  also,  and 
the  collative  significance  is  something  green,  juicy,  sprouty, 
ever-renewing  and  everlasting,  typical  of  the  youth  of  the 
world  and  the  imperishability  of  beauty.  The  “  grastis  ” 
and  the  “  gramen  ”  of  the  classics  must  be  grass  of  some 
sort,  but  it  may  be  the  grass  of  the  brook,  the  brooklime 
sometimes,  but  more  often  the  “  water-cress  ”  of  to-day, 
which  the  Latin  authors  describe  as  Nasturtium  aquatic  um. 
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In  the  bright  days  of  heroic  adventure  and  magnificent 
feasting,  the  water-cress  had  a  good  place  on  the  table,  no 
doubt.  It  was  so  handy  and  so  pleasantly  pungent,  and 
such  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  cauliflowers  and  spinach 
and  potatoes  of  modern  times.  The  hastily-eaten  feast  for 
Patroclus  was,  of  course,  garnished  with  cresses  from  a 
tributary  of  the  Scamander,  for  the  plant  prevails  in  the 
Troad,  and  its  quality  is  grand.  It  must  have  been  known 
to  the  golden  Agamede,  who  is  described  by  Homer  as 
knowing  all  herbs ;  and  the  wise  Dolion,  trusted  gardener 
to  the  suffering  Queen  Penelope,  must  have  been  much 
tried  by  the  hungry  suitors,  who  were  epicures  as  well  as 
gluttons,  and  needed  plenty  of  cresses  to  help  digestion 
of  the  fat  beeves  they  slaughtered  so  wantonly.  One 
can  almost  see  it  growing  in  the  fruitful  garden  of  King 
Alcinous,  because  he  had  a  fountain  that  fed  the  garden 
round,  and  rockwork  in  the  finest  fashion  of  those  queer 
times,  when  a  hero  could  hurl  at  his  enemy  a  rock  as  large 
as  a  tower  with  as  much  ease  as  a  modern  navvy  can  “  heave 
half-a-brick  at  him.”  There  was  a  great  gardener,  high! 
Laertes,  whose  great  son,  Ulysses,  learned,  as  we  may 
suppose,  to  turn  to  account  every  gift  of  Nature’s  free 
banqueting-house  ;  the  bounty  and  beauty  of  which  can  be 
fully  known  only  to  the  Wanderer.  And  when  father  and 
son  met  at  a  momentous  time,  the  son,  to  prove  his 
identity,  said  : — 

u  .  .  .  I  will  enumerate  all  the  trees 

Which,  walking  with  thee  in  this  cultured  spot, 

(Boy  then)  I  begg’d,  and  thou  confirm’dst  my  own. 

We  paced  between  them,  and  thou  madest  me  learn 
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The  name  of  each.  Thou  gayest  me  thirteen  pears* 

Ten  apples,  thirty  figs,  and  fifty  ranks, 

Did’st  promise  me  of  vines,  their  alleys  all 
Corn-cropp’d  between.’5 

Can  anyone  realise  the  picture  without  commanding,  to 
complete  it,  the  musical  brook,  chiming  over  bright  pebbles 
in  narrow  ways,  with  not  a  weed  to  check  its  course,  and 
anon  broadening  into  shallow  bays  covered  with  cresses, 
heaving  and  shimmering  to  the  motion  of  the  water,  as 
if  to  say  to  the  hungry  looker-on,  “  This  streamlet  has  a 
heart,  and  here  it  is  ;  a  heart  of  greenness ;  taste  thereof 
and  be  happy  ?  ” 

Those  who  go  to  Rome  do  as  Rome  does,  and  conse¬ 
quently  every  visitor  to  the  Eternal  City  repairs,  in  the 
season  of  chicory,  to  the  nearest  herb  stall  to  eat  of  that 
succulent  herb,  as  in  sempiternal  London  every  respectable 
person  eats  whelks,  oysters,  and  pickled  eels  in  Shoreditch 
and  the  New  Cut.  And  how  deftly  the  Roman  gour¬ 
mands,  in  splendour  arrayed,  when  acquiring  their  itinerant 
feed,  strip  off  the  skin  of  the  chicory  to  reduce  its  bitter¬ 
ness,  and,  between  the  melody-moving  mouthfuls,  mumble 
Virgil’s  lines  : — 

“  Nec  tamen,  hsec  quum  sint  hominumque  boumque  labores, 
Yersando  terram  experti,  nihil  improbus  anser, 

Strymoniaeque  grues,  et  amaris  intuba  fibris. 

Officiunt,  aut  umbra  nocet.  Pater  ipse  colendi 
Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit  ;  primusque  per  artem 
Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda, 

Nec  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  regna  veterno.” 

Georgies  I.,  118 — 124. 
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Bat  chicory  was  not  always  chicory  with  the  Romans. 
It  must  have  been  something  superlatively  styptic,  of  which 
Thrysis  speaks  in  the  seventh  Pastoral,  so  rudely  but  effec¬ 
tively  translated  by  Dryden  : — 

“  May  I  become  as  abject  in  thy  sight 
As  sea- weed  on  the  shore,  and  black  as  night ; 

Rough  as  a  bur,  deform’d  like  one  who  chaws 
Sardinian  herbage  to  contract  his  jaws  ; 

Such  and  so  monstrous  let  thy  swain  appear, 

If  one  day’s  absence  looks  not  like  a  year.” 

But  what  does  Yirgil  mean  by  describing  chicoryas 
growing  in  a  stream,  when  the  other  herbs  he  associates 
with  it  are  all  in  their  proper  places  P 

u  Quoque  modo  potis  gauderent  intyba  rivis 
Et  virides  apio  ripse,  tortusque  per  herbam 
Cresceret  in  ventrem  cucumis  ;  nec  sera  comantem 
Narcissum,  aut  flexi  tacuissem  vimen  acanthi, 

Pallentesque  ederas,  et  aniantes  littora  myrtos.” 

Georgies  IV.,  119 — 123. 

The  succory  does  not  drink  of  the  stream  as  the  poet  sup¬ 
posed,  and  it  is  fair  criticism  for  the  critic  to  suppose  that 
as  succory  and  endive  and  brooklime  and  nasturtium  were 
associated  in  flavours  and  uses,  so  the  poet  forgot  which  of 
them  came  from  the  dry  bank  and  which  from  the  cool 
water,  and  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  substituted  succory  for 
water-cresses. 

It  should  be  a  special  recommendation  of  our  plant, 
that  it  anciently  enjoyed  repute  as  agreeably  influencing 
the  heart  and  mind.  Lemery  (•*  Treatise  on  Poods,”  1701) 
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says  “  there  is  no  herb  whose  vertnes  are  more  conspicuous 
and  great  than  those  of  cresses.”  In  a  smart  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  plant  by  Mr.  Glasspoole,  in  “  Hardwicke’s 
Science  Gossip,”  occurs  the  following  to  the  purport : — “  Th  e 
garden  cress,  Lepidium  sativum,  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  Theophrastus  (see  article  in  Pees’s  ‘  Encyclopsedia  ’), 
hut  the  tribe  of  Nasturtium,  to  which  the  Water-cress 
belongs,  was,  no  doubt,  most  common  in  use.  The  Greeks 
thought  that  the  warm  and  stimulating  qualities  of  these 
plants  put  life  and  energy  into  persons  with  a  sluggish 
temperament,  and  also  brightened  the  understanding  of 
those  who  partook  of  them :  this  circumstance  gave  rise 
to  the  Greek  proverb,  4  Eat  cress  and  learn  more  wit/ 
Xenophon  recommended  the  Persians  to  feed  their  children 
with  cresses,  which  he  said  would  make  them  grow  tall, 
and  be  of  more  active  habits.  Pliny  dwells  much  on  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  these  plants,  and  recommends  them  to 
be  eaten  with  vinegar  as  a  remedy  for  those  minds  that 
were  deranged.  The  garden  cress  [Lepidium]  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Gerard  mentions  having  received 
the  seed  of  the  curled  cress,  which  is  a  variety,  from  his 
loving  friend  John  Pobins,  of  Paris.  Thomas  Cogan,  in 
his  4  Haven  of  Health/  tells  us  4  that  the  often  eating  of 
this  herb  in  salettes  doth  give  sharpnesse  and  readinesse  to 
wit/  The  native  country  of  this  plant  was  unknown 
until  Dr.  Sib  thorp  discovered  it  in  Greece.” 

The  cultivation  of  the  water-cress  is  quite  a  modern  idea. 
The  old  English  herbalists  knew  the  plant  and  gloried  in 
its  virtues,  hut  never  dreamt  there  was  money  in  it.  In 
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Parkinson’s  Theater  the  plant  is  correctly  though  very 
briefly  described,  but  as  a  wilding  only.  In  the  Paradisus 
there  is  no  mention  of  it,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it 
was  not  known  as  a  garden  plant  in  the  time  of  Parkinson, 
nor  for  many  years  subsequently.  The  authorities  all  agree 
that  it  was  first  grown  at  Erfurt  “  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,”  and  the  very  distinctive  character 
of  the  Erfurt  variety  (“  Erfurt  sweet,”  or  u  Erfurt  green  ”), 
which  differs  immensely  from  all  the  English  varieties, 
suggests  that  it  is,  as  a  variety,  the  result  of  special 
influences  long  continued.  Whether  Nicholas  Meissner, 
who  is  honourably  remembered  as  the  founder  of  water¬ 
cress  culture  at  Erfurt,  began  with  this  variety,  finding  it 
ready  to  his  hand,  or  whether  he  made  it,  none  can  tell ; 
but  it  is  so  distinct  that  it  might  with  propriety  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  name  as  Meissner’s  cress.  The  still-noted 
water  of  Springhead,  Northfleet,  was  the  first  centre  of  the 
industry  in  this  country  (so  far  as  we  have  authentic 
records  to  guide  us),  and  the  beginning  of  the  cultivation 
there  only  takes  us  back  to  1808,  when  Mr.  Bradbury  took 
it  in  hand  and  established  a  trade  in  supplying  the  London 
markets.  Loudon  reports  that  Bradbury  could  only  find 
three  varieties ;  and  after  collecting  cresses  from  all  quarters 
during  the  past  nine  years,  I  have  only  been  able  to  secure 
five  that  are  really  distinct.  To  a  certain  extent  every 
garden,  after  a  few  years’  cultivation,  will  have  a  variety 
of  its  own,  the  result  of  the  local  circumstances,  so  that  to 
keep  a  sort  true  there  must  be  occasional  renewal  from  the 
original  stock,  unless,  as  of  course  will  sometimes  happen, 
the  circumstances  favour  the  particular  form  that  is  the 
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subject  of  cultivation.  The  surest  way  to  keep  a  particu¬ 
lar  sort  that  differs  in  character  from  the  cress  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  to  grow  a  stock  of  it  in  pans,  renewing  the  stock 
three  times  a  year  from  cuttings.  From  the  pans  the 
brook  can  be  replanted  every  spring  to  ensure  a  plentiful 
summer  supply,  and  in  this  way  it  is  likely  a  particular 
sort,  which  the  soil  and  water  of  the  place  would  soon 
transform,  may  be  kept  true  for  many  years.  But  any  sort 
of  cress  grown  in  a  brook  or  a  bed  from  year  to  year  will,  if 
the  conditions  differ  considerably  from  those  of  its  native 
locality,  undergo  considerable  changes.  For  example,  the 
beautiful  Brown  cress  of  Springhead,  when  planted  in  clay 
land,  where  the  water  is  often  turbid  when  charged  with  the 
washings  from  meadows,  will  soon  lose  its  fine  colour  and 
become  more  or  less  bronzy  or  purplish  green.  And  in 
like  manner  the  robust  and  handsome  Newington  Purple 
cress  will,  if  taken  from  its  native  loam  and  planted  in  poor 
gravel  or  chalk,  lose  much  of  its  vigour  and  fatness,  and  of 
its  purple  colour  also,  and  become  in  a  few  years  a  brown 
cress.  The  Erfurt  variety  maintains  itself  well  away  from 
home  ;  but  whoever  values  it  in  an  especial  manner  would 
do  well  to  renew  the  stock  from  seed  about  once  every 
seven  years. 

The  three  leading  cities  of  Europe,  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin,  are  the  largest  consumers  of  water-cresses  propor¬ 
tionately  to  population.  Berlin  and  the  Phine  towns  are 
supplied  from  Erfurt,  but  London  and  Paris  are  supplied 
from  beds  nearer  to  hand,  and  the  quality  of  the  market 
cresses  is  excellent.  The  amount  expended  on  cresses  in  Paris 
is  estimated  at  about  £400  per  day  during  the  summer, 
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and  about  balf  as  much  during  winter.  The  custom  of 
serving  cresses  with  steaks,  cutlets,  and  chickens,  renders 
the  consumption  more  constant  in  Paris  than  in  London, 
but  the  last-named  city  has  a  voracious  appetite  for  the 
salutary  salad.  In  “  London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor,”  Mr.  Horace  Mayhew  attempted,  in  the  interest  of 
the  itinerent  water-cress  merchants,  to  estimate  the  average 
consumption  in  London,  but  he  did  not  reach  the  end  of 
the  story.  He  reckoned  that  in  the  year  1851  there  were 
sold  fifteen  million  of  bunches,  which,  at  a  penny  a  bunch, 
would  amount  to  £62,500.  Another  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that  1,000  persons  obtained  a  livelihood  by  selling 
cresses  in  London  streets,  a  number  which  perhaps  might 
be  multiplied  by  ten  without  any  violation  of  probability. 
The  amount  of  money  he  supposed  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  street  sellers  was  £14,000,  the  greengrocers 
taking  the  remaining  £48,500.  In  Wynter’s  Curiosities 
of  Civilization  it  is  stated  that  the  consumption  of  water- 
cresses  in  London  averages  from  three  to  four  tons  per 
week.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  demand  is  vastly  greater 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  The  money  value  of  the  crop 
may  be  rudely  guessed  at  by  an  off-hand  process.  A  bundle 
of  cresses  for  which  in  winter  a  greengrocer  charges  a 
penny  will  be  found  to  weigh  2  oz.  In  a  ton  of  these  there 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  17,920  bunches,  and  the  value  of 
a  ton,  calculated  on  this  basis,  will  be  £75.  No  one  will 
suppose  that  the  grower  obtains  so  much  as  the  half  of 
this,  but  the  fact  may  serve  as  a  basis  fir  speculation  to 
the  curious,  and  will  be  especially  useful  to  anyone  who 
desires  to  manufacture  startling  statistics.  Thus  four 
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tons  at  £75  gives  a  total  of  £300  per  week,  which  multi¬ 
plied  by  52  gives  a  total  of  £15,600  per  annum.  Compare 
this  with  Mayhew’s  estimate,  and  wdiere  are  we  ?  But  the 
difficulty  is  easily  disposed  of,  for  the  data  are  worthless, 
and  therefore  calculations  based  upon  them  become  at  last 
foolish  figures  of  speech. 

Since  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject 
of  water-cress  culture  at  home,  a  daily  paper  has  expressed 
a  fear  that  the  “  pretty  water-cress  girl  ”  may  soon  find 
her  occupation  gone.  This  was  done  playfully  and  in  a 
spirit  of  generous  criticism  of  my  small  endeavour  to  enable 
every  consumer  to  secure  indemnity  from  danger  in  eating 
cresses.  But  it  appeared  to  me  no  less  than  a  duty  to 
manifest  my  sympathy  for  the  pretty  water-cress  girl,  and 
so  instead  of  taking  the  bread  out  of  her  mouth  I  have 
supplied  her  with  a  song  which  she  will  doubtless  sing  with 
taste  and  power  in  the  intervals  of  business.  And  here  it 
is  as  a  tailpiece  and  wind-up  to  this  hasty  treatise,  which 
I  hope  will  entertain  many,  as  it  has  already  entertained 
me,  for  the  inditing  of  such  a  trifle  as  this  is  much  more  of 
a  recreation  than  labour : — 
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“  WATER-CREESES.” 

0,  sorry  my  lot  is, 

And  sore  is  my  heart, 

So  lonely  my  cot  is, 

Your  spirit  would  start  — 

To  see  my  poor  mother,  whose  weeping  increases, 

When  she  learns  that  I  can’t  sell  my  nice  water-creeses. 
Water-creeses,  nice  water-creeses. 

My  mother  is  old, 

And  my  father  is  dead  ; 

My  feet  are  so  cold, 

And  my  hands  are  so  red, — 

I  must  sink  in  the  snow,  for  my  anguish  increases, 

I  can’t  sell  a  bunch  of  my  nice  water-creeses. 
Water-creeses,  nice  water-creeses. 

I’ve  no  lover,  no  friend, 

And  no  hope  for  the  morrow  ; 

The  stoutest  would  bend 
’N eath  my  burden  of  sorrow  ; 

The  hunger  that  pinches  each  moment  increases, 

For  I  spent  my  last  penny  to  buy  water-creeses. 
Water-creeses,  nice  water-creeses. 

O,  the  lights  in  the  houses, 

The  sounds  that  I  hear, 

Where  the  spendthrift  carouses 
With  laughter  and  jeer, 

Make  me  tremble  the  more  as  the  darkness  increases, 
And  no  one  will  hear  me  cry  nice  water-creeses. 
Water-creeses,  nice  water-creeses. 

E 


So 
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I  must  die  on  a  doorstep. 

With  no  one  beside  me  ; 

The  throng  that  is  passing 
But  seem  to  deride  me. 

May  Mercy  soon  take  me  where  misery  ceases, 

Far  away  from  the  world  and  the  nice  water-creeses. 
Water-creeses,  nice  water-creeses. 


O,  blest  be  the  springtime, 

My  heart  is  so  gay  ; 

My  mother  is  happy, 

And  sings  all  the  day  ; 

For  my  pocket  is  full  of  bright  silvery  pieces, 
All  earned  by  the  sale  of  my  nice  water-creeses. 
Water-creeses,  nice  water-creeses. 


I’ve  a  lover  to  love  me, 

A  friend  that  is  true  ; 

All  the  heaven  above  me, 

So  bright  and  so  blue, 

Seems  to  welcome  me  forth  as  the  sunshine  increases, 
To  sing  a  new  song  of  my  nice  water-creeses. 
Water-creeses,  nice  water-creeses. 


From  my  cot  on  the  hill-side, 

My  soul  full  of  gladness, 

I  haste  to  the  rill-side, 

Forgetting  all  sadness  ; 

For  the  folks  are  all  hungry,  and  trade  it  increases, 
They  are  all  crying  loud  for  my  nice  water-creeses. 
Water-creeses,  nice  water-creeses. 
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I'll  be  married  to  Tom 
Ere  the  summer  is  over  ; 

And  well  smother  dear  mother 
With  creeses  and  clover  : 

And  to  strengthen  Tom’s  heart  when  his  care  it  increases, 
I’ll  sing  him  the  song  of  my  nice  water- creeses. 
Water-creeses,  nice  water-creeses. 


*■  ' 


